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CHAPTBK  I 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  intelligence  of  a  people  is  expressed 
in  Its  civilization.   China  has  one  of  the  most  ancient 
civilizations  in  the  world.   As  a  people  she  has  united 
to  form  a  great  empire  dating  back  over  four  thousand 
years  and  with  a  written  history  of  the  same  duration. 
China  has  developed  a  national  literature  not  excelled 
by  that  of  any  other  oriental  people.   Until  the  last 
decade  China  has  possessed  an  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment recruiting  its  officials  by  competitive  examina- 
tions from  the  ranks  of  her  scholars. 

Chinese  culture  is  different  from  that  of 
the  '.Test.   The  people  have  a  distinctive  spoken  and 
written  language,  customs  and  habits;  they  are  differ- 
ent in  their  emotions,  in  their  taste  in  art  and  beauty, 
and  in  their  beliefs  and  modes  of  worship.   Thus  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  absolutely  true  comparison  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  two  people — the  white  and  yellow 
races,  each  with  their  own  peculiar  civilization. 

Because  of  isolation  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  Chinese  were  inclined,  when  the  white  people  first 
touched  their  shores  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  to 
think  that  the  new  comers  were  a  people  of  inferior  type, 
and  hence  treated  them  badly  and  attempted  their  exclu- 


sion.   But  more  recently  due  to  Chinese  students  study- 
ing in  the  Occident  and  due  to  the  diffusion  of  western 
ideas  through  translated  hooks,  etc.,  the  Chinese  have 
begun  to  look  upon  the  western  civilization  as  equsl  to 
their  own. 

This  evolution  in  viewpoint  is  equally  true 
as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Occidental  toward  the  Chi- 
nese.  Through  actual  contact  with  the  Chinese,  and  by 
the  spread  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  Chinese  liter- 
ature and  civilization  the  Occidentals,  at  JLeast  the 
educated  classes,  are  gradually  coming  to  look  upon  the 
Chinese  not  as  inferior  but  as  equals.   Sympathetic  "es- 

tern  observers,  who  have  been  long  in  contact  with  Chinese 

1 
state,  according  to  Dr.  Monroe  of  Columbia  University: 

"VJhile  there  are  differences  between  the  Chinese  people 
and  the  Occidentals  in  points  of  view,  and  in  methods 
of  approach,  there  is  no  fundemental  differences  in  in- 
tellectual character,  certainlv,  no  inferiority.  "  Dr. 

2 
Pyle,  after  a  fairly  extensive  mental  testing  of  Can- 
tonese children  seems  to  think  that  the  little  inferior- 
ity the  Chinese  children  showed  in  this  test  in  com- 
parison to  the  normal  American  children  is  to  be  explain- 
ed not  by  inforn  inferior  grade  of  intelligence  but  ra- 
ther by  the  different  environment,  and  difficulty  of  the 

1.  Monroe,  Paul:  Introduction  of  Kuo's  Chinese  System  of 
Public  Education,  p.  XI  -  XII. 

2.  Pyle,  "'.  H.  A  Study  of  the  Mental  and  Physical  Character- 
istics of  Chinese  Children,  School  and  society,  Aug. 

31,  1918,  Vol.  p.  264  -  269. 
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Chinese  language. 

These  two  hypotheses  may  be  regarded  as 
generally  accepted  theory  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  Chinese  people.   But  the  question  of  intelligence, 
however,  is  open  to  wide  investigation  with  an  effici- 
ent test,  fair  sampling  and  similar  operation,  in  or- 
der to  throw  light  upon  this  theory. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study 
to  reveal  some  truth  regarding  this  theory.   Since  Chinese 
people  are  so  greatly  different  from  the  Americans  in 
customs  and  habits  of  living,  language  and  expression 
of  thought  and  feeling,  an  absolute  comparison  can  hard- 
ly be  derived,  as  it  could,  if  applied  to  a  case  with 
similar  environment  and  similar  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  sampling  pains 
have  been  taken  to  select  for  this  experiment  those  child- 
ren who  were  born  in  America  who  were  subjected  more  or 
less  to  the  same  or  similar  environment  and  were  receiv- 
ing the  same  media  of  instruction  as  the  American  child- 
ren.  But  dven  with  this  the  writer  does  rot  claim  to  be 
able  to  obtain  a  real  basis  of  comparison,  for  the  Chinese, 
living  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  retain  most  of  the 
Chinese  customs,  and  social  and  economic  conditions.  These 
Chinese  are  not  much  different  from  those  Chinese  living 
in  the  father  land,  -  for  they  talk  their  own  language, 
worship  their  native  Gods,  and  retain  their  old  social 
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customs. 

Other  purposes  of  this  study  are: 

1.  To  find  out  the  general  irstelliger.ee  of 
the  Chinese  people  in  San  Francisco  as  revealed  by  the 
Stanford  P.evision  of  ^inet-Simon  Scale. 

2.  To  study  the  relative  intelligence  of 
the  Chinese  hoys  and  girls. 

3.  To  find  out  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  function,  if  any,  between  the  two  races. 

Since  such  an  experiment  covers  only  a 
small  portion  of  Chinese  in  .'on^rica,  and  these  Chinese 
have  come  mostly  from  the  districts  around  the  city  of 
Canton,  it  v. ill  serve  only  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole. 
More  ext€wsive  study  is  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  study  may  serve  as  a  help  to  later  workers. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Terman  for 
suggestions  and  assistance.   Much  credit  also  is  due  to 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Newhall  -  the  principal  of  the  Oriental  school 
at  San  Francisco,  and  to  her  staff  who  so  kindly  cooper- 
ated in  making  this  study  possible. 
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OHAPTER  II. 
NATURE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  „'TD  MENTAL  T1<:S?PTG. 

Before  any  study  or  research  of  a  subject 
can  be  made  effectively,  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  terms  applied  is  inevitably  necessary.   Intelli- 
gence, an  invisible  and  intangible  trait,  which  reveals 
itself  in  so  many  phases  of  human  activity,  has  not  been 
yet  clearly  defined.   Many  of  the  definitions  given  to 
it  have  been  vague  and  incomprehensive .   Some  of  them 
are  one-sided;  others  are  too  general. 

For  instance,  according  to  Ebbenghans,  the 
essence  of  intelligence  lies  in  comprehend!  rg  in  a  coi- 
itary,  meaningful  whole,  impressions  and  associations 
'.vhich  are  more  or  less  independent,  heterogenean,  or 
even  partly  contradictory.   Intellectual  ability  con- 
sists in  the  elaboration  of  a  '-hole  into  its  v.^orth  and 
meaning  by  means  of  many  sided  combination,  correction, 
and  completion  of  numerous  kindred  associations.   It  is 
a  combinative  activity.   I.Ieumann  offers  a  two  fold  de- 
finition;  Intelligence  depends  on  (1)  Capacity  for  in- 
dependent and  productive  thought,  and  (2)  The  intensity 
of  the  whole  mental  life.   Burt  defines  intelligence  as 
the  readjustments  to  novel  situations  "hy  organization  of 
new  psycho-physical  co-ordinations.   Spearmand  and  Hart 
define  intelligence  as  the  common  factor  entering  all  men- 
tal activities;   According  to  Stern  intellignece  is  the 
general  capacity  of  an  individual  consciously  to  adjust 
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his  thinking  to  new  requirements,   nine!  says  the  fund- 
mental  faculty  in  intelligence  is  that  of  adapting  one's 
self  to  circumstances.   The  conceptions,  which  he  em- 
phasized, are  the  three  characteristics  of  thought  pro- 
cesses.  (1)  Its  tendency  to  take  and  maintain  a  definite 
direction.   (2)  The  capacity  to  make  adaptation  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  a  desired  end,  and  (3)  The  power  of 
auto-criticism. 

These  definitions  in  turn  are  not  comparable, 
"because  they  are  not  given  in  exactly  defined  words  of 
universally  accepted  meaning.  Each  of  these  definitions 
emphasizesonly  the  function,  of  one  side  of  intelligence, 
differing,  however,  mainly  in  point  of  view  or  in  loca- 
tion of  the  emphasis.   Among  them  Binet's  and  Stern's 
definitions  seem  to  he  more  comprehensive,  and  broad 
enough  to  include  the  more  important  elements,  hanse  they 
are  commonly  and  widely  accepted  by  modern  psychologist. 

Although  Stern's  definition,  is  quite  com- 
prehensive, yet  it  admits  constructive  criticism.   Stern 
says  intelligence  is  a  general  capacity  of  an  individual 
consciously  to  adapt  his  thinking  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  new  requirement.   This  definition  in  one  respectis 
too  broad.   If  intelligence,  thus  includes  all  mental 
adoptation  to  environment  it  will  include  instructive 
adaptation  and  also  those  acquired  through  experience, 
both  of  which  require  no  or  little  intelligence.   Another 
fault,  as  pointed  out  by  Meumann  would  reverse  Stern's 
procedure  by  first  finding  out  what  is  demanded  of  in- 
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telligence  -rid  then  analyzing  the  mental  functions  which 
meet  that  demand.   This  is,  according  to  Dr.  lerman's 
opinion,  the  only  method  of  approach  which -.will  bring 
one  any  nearer  to  psychological  solution  of  the  intel- 
ligence problem.   It  is  only  on  this  distinction  that 
the  relative  intelligence  lies,  and  the  degree  of  bright- 
ness of  an  individual  is  determined.   For  the  re  is  not 
r.uch  difference  in  a  sensofli  motor  adjustment  between  a 
genius  and  a  moron.   A  moron  can  do  things  just  as  well, 
so  far  as  sensori-motor  skill  is  concerned.  But  as  to 
memorizing  of  non-sense  syllables,  the  genius  will  re- 
member them  better,  and  also  in  abstract  thinking  the  gen- 
ius will  be  far  superior. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  an  in- 
tellectual genius  and  a  moron  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

genius  can  form  conception,  relate  them  in  diverse  ways, 

1 
and  grasp  their  significance,  br.    Terman  says.   "An  in- 
dividual is  intelligent  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to 
carry  on  abstract  thinking."   Again,  Thorndike  says:  In- 
tellect, in  general,  can  be  defined  as  "The  power  of  good 
response  from  the  point  of  view  of  truth  or  fact."   It 
may  separate  itself  according  as  the  situation  is  taken 
in  gross  or  abstractly,  and  also  according  as  it  is  ex- 
perienced directly  or  thought  of.   The  power  of  good  res- 
ponses to  abstract  qualities  and  relations  rather  than 
to  gross  total  facts,  and  to  ideas  rather  to  direct  ex- 
periences, according  to  Thorndike,  may  be  called  the  more 


1.  Terman,  L.  M.  and  Thorndike:   Intelligence  and  its 
measurement.   A  Symposium,  J.  Edw.  Psy.  March  1,  1921 
p.  23-147. 
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intellectual  variety  of  intellect. 

It  was  this  ability  to  carry  on  abstract 
thinking  that  marked  such  men  as  Aristotle  or  Confucius 
from  the  average  of  their  people,  and  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  a  geniuses.   It  is  the  ability  to  think  in  ab- 
stract terms  that  separates  the  superior  races  from  the 
inferior  races,  and  enables  the  former  to  obtain  the  mas- 
tery.  The  superiority,  therefore  of  a  person  or  race, 
depends  upon  the  ability  to  think  abstractly. 

Abstract  thinking,  generally,  involves  the 
synthetic  and  analytical  activities  of  the  mind,  the  use 
of  reasoning,  judgment,  and  the  like.   Our  tests,  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  the  level  of  in- 
telligence should  include  tests  involving  these  forego- 
ing mentioned  activities. 

Before  the  work  of  Binet,  psychologists  had 
been  mainly  concerned  with  tests  of  the  simple  processes, 
and  their  work  had  not  resulted  in  any  thing  very  practi- 
cal from  the  standpoint  of  the  clinical  psychologests  or 
educators.   But  from  the  time  of  Binet  the  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  on  doing  so 
mental  testing  has  turned  from  simple  to  comlex  processes 
of  thought. 

All  mantal  tests,  individual  or  group,  now 
in  use,  are  combinations  or  several  tests  which  involve 
complex  thought  processes.  Among  the  group  tests  there 
are  National  Intelligence  Scale,  A  and  B,  Termanfs  Men- 
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tal  Group  test  for  grades  7  to  12,  and  Thorndike's  In- 
telligence Examination  for  high  school  graduates,  etc. 
The  reliable  individual  tests  are  the  original  Binet- 
Simon  scale,  Gaddard  Revision  and  Stanford  Revision  and 
Extension  of  3inet.   This  revision,  which  is  the  Standard 
in  United  States,  consists  in  the  elimination  of  some 
Of  the  original  tests,  in  the  addition  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  ones,  in  the  readjustment  of  others, 
up  or  down  the  scale  of  years  according  to  their  dif- 
ficulty, and  particularly  in  the  development  of  a  more 
precise  technique  for  giving  and  evaluating  the  tests, 
so  that  examiners  may  be  guided  specifically  in  the 
administ ration  of  them.   It  is  with  this  scale  that  the 
present  experiment  is  made,  and  because  this  test  is  the 
standard  in  America^  a  comparison  with  the  American 
children  is  possible. 

Before  the  description  of  this  experiment 
it  will  be  profitable  to  discuss  Briefly  the  question 
of  the  present  attitude  tov/ard  racial  mental  differ- 
ences viewed  by  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  wider  view  of  the  problem. 
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CHAPTSR  III. 
RACIAL  MENTAL  DIFFERENCES. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  on  the  racial 
problem  in  the  recent  years.   The  question  of  racial  men- 
tal differences  is  yet  a  disputed  one,  for  among  the  ra- 
ces there  is  found  a  wide  difference  in  the  general  le- 
vel of  mentality,'  although  even  among  the  most  primi- 
tive tribes,  men  of  high  mental  ability  are  found.   Some, 
therefore,  incline  to  think  that  there  is  no  marked  dis- 
tinction in  mental  capacity  anon,-  the  races.   Others  be- 
lieve that  mental  differences  among  races  are  as  great 
as  are  those  in  physical  traits.   The  former  advocate 
that  the  human  organization  of  the  mind  is  practically 
identical  among  all  races;   that  the  same  laws  govern 
all  mental  activity,  the  manifestation  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  individual  experiences 
v/hich  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  those  same  laws. 
The  differences  in  culture  is  to  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  physical  geography  or  the  stimuli  from  other 
groups . 

Boas  and  others,  for  example,  believe  that 
the  general  organization  of  mind  is  much  the  srme  in  all 
races  of  mankind,  and  that  the  relative  intellignece  and 

advancement  of  a  social  group  depend  on  the  object  to 

1 

v/hich  they  give  attention. 


1.  Boas,  Franz:   The  Primitive  Mind.   Smithsonian  Renort, 
1901   p.  451  -  460. 
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Thomas,  furthermore,  assumes  that  the  main 
factor  responsible  for  the  differences  in  mental  and 
social  attainment  found  in  different  peoples  is  expres- 
sible in  terms  of  internal  stimulation,  imitation,  op- 
portunity, occupational  differentiation  due  to  tradi- 
tion, geographical  limitations  and  mental  attitude  in 

1 
general. 

These  hypotheses  and  explanations    are   sound 
and   logical,   but    they  have  hot  been  proved  experimentally. 
Those    that  have  been  proved  by  psychological  tests   have 
shown  negative  results.      The   negroes,    living  in  .'.meriea, 
having  the    same   environment    and    geographical  conditions, 
possessing  the    same   language   with  similar  social   and 
economic    conditions  are   shown  by  the   use    of  mental   tests 
to  be   much   lower  in  mental  ability  than  are   the  white 
Americans.      This   shows   that  the   mental   differences  have 
not  been   due  mainly   to   geographical   conditions    or  so- 
cial environment  but   that   something   else  must  be   taken 
into    consideration,    that    is,    the   heritage   of  mental   cap- 
acity. 

Baldwin,    tested  37  white  and  30   colored  de- 
linquent   girls   ranging   in   age  from  13  to  21  years,    in- 
mates   of  a   Pennsylvania  Reformatory.      Their  mental  cap- 
acity  as   tested  by  a    substitution  test  gave   the    average 
result   that    the  negro   girl's   did   62.4  percent  as  well 
as   the  whites   in   a  given   time,    and  made   245.3  percent 


1.   Thomas,    '.'.'.    I.    :    Race   Psychology.      Amer .      Journal 
of   Sociology.      1921.    Vol.    17-..     p.    725-775. 
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more   errors. 

Strong,   using   Binet-Simon  Scales,   tested 
120  negro   and   250  white    children   In   the    schools   of 
Columbls,    South  Colorado.      io  this   author,    racial 
differences  were   purely  an    incidental   consideration, 
so  that  these   differences   were  not   worked  out   adequate- 
ly to  any  elaborated  results.      The  results  he  did  ob- 
tain,   however,    ere   very  suggestive:    60S;j  of   the  colored 
and  25.2;?  of   the  white  are  rated  below   age  in  mental 

development,    30%  of  negro  and  42.9;;   of  white  are   at 

2 
age,    and  9.2;j  negro   and  26. %  white  are  above  age. 

Mayo  tested   150  negroes    and  en   equal   num- 
ber of  whites  under    similar   social  and   economic   con- 
ditions  and    subjected  to  identical   school  conditions   and 
methods    of   instruction.      The  median   school   marks   of   the 
whites    in    all  their  subjects   was    66,    end  for  the   color- 
ed it  was    62,    and   only  29;j   of    the  colored  reach   the   me- 
dian mark  for  the   whites.      The   average  for   the  white    is 

3 
7:    for   colored  is   6.5. 

The   difference  between  whites  and  negritos, 
according   to   Professor   "/oodworth,    is   shown   graphically  on 
the  following  page.      The   chart   shows  placing   of  blocks 
in  the   first    and   third  trial.      In  the  first  trial   only 
9i-  percent    of   the  negrotos  were   as   quick  as    the  median 
white j    in  the  third  trial   no   one   of   them  was    as    quick, 


1.  Baldwin,    B.    T.    The    Learning   of  Delinquent  Adolescent 
Girls  as    shown  by  a   school    test,    J.    of  Educa.    Psycho. 
1913,    V.    4  p.    317-33. 

2.  Strong,    A.    M.    -  350   '.  hite  and  colored  Children  measured 
by  B.    S.    Scale.    Peo.    Sem.    1913,    20. 

3.  Mayo,   M.    J.    -  Mental  Capacity  of  Amsr .   Negro,    Archive 
of   Psy.    1913.    V.    28,    p.    70. 
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GRAPH  I    COMPARISON  OF  AMERICANS  WITH 
NEGRITOS    IN    PLACING   BLOCKS. 
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Upper  diagram:  Comparison  of  whites  (continued  lines) 
ar.d  negritos  (dotted  lines)  in  respect  to  time  taken  to 
put  variously  shaped  blocks  in  holes  to  match.   The  hori- 
zontal scale  in  seconds,  first  trial. 

Lov/er  diagram:   Same  as  the  upper  diagram 
•xcept  that  the  records  in  the  third  trial  were  used. 
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t>:e  best   Individual   of  the   twenty-one    just   failed  to   reach 

the   speed   of   the  median   white. 

Judging   from  thene  experiments    it   is   evident 

that   there   are  narked  mental   differences  existing    among 

the   two  races,    in  spite    of   their  similar   social    and   eco- 

-omic   conditions   and  environment.      The   differences  must 

v>e     accounted  for,    therefore,   by  their  original  endowment, 

T<-telligence,    in  other  words,    is    due   to   inheritance.      Dr. 

1 
Humphrey  says      "Ones  mental   inheritance    is   a  fixed  quantity; 

environmental   limitations  may  be   overcome.      Environment  may 
change   one's   facial   expression,    ones  way   of   living,   man- 
ners   and  habits,   but    it  does   not   shape   those   features  which 

2 
ore   a  sure   index   of   inherent  mental    capacity." 

Another    experiment  may  be   mentioned  which  shows 
quite    conspecuously  the   heritage    of  mental  ability;    that   is, 
the   one   carried  on  by  Dr.    J.    '.7.    Creighton,   and   directed  by 
Dr.    Pyle   in  the   city   of  Canton,    China,    using  the    same 
V:ind  of  tests    that   were  used  for  the  Americans.      He   test- 
ed 500  children  of   the  ages  from  ten  to   eighteen.      The 
results  were  found  to  be  quite  as    good  as  those   obtained 
Tor  the  whites.      The  children,   however,   were   raised  in  an 
entirely  different   environment,    with  entirely  different 
language,    customs,    habits,   etc.      The   te"sts  used  for  this 
experiment   were   the  rote  memory,    logical  memory,    sub- 
stitution  analogies,   and  the  spot  pattern  tests. 

*•      Humphrey,    S.    K.    -  The    racial   prosnect,    Charles,    Scuber's 
Sons,    1920.    p.    21    -  33. 
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The  object  of  the  rote  memory  test  is  to 
determine  the  immediate  memory  span  for  short  and  unre- 
lated words.   This  was  determined  separately  for  ab- 
stract and  for  concrete  words.   The  purpose  of  the  lo- 
gical memory  test  is  to  determine  the  immediate  mem- 
ory effeciency  for  logical  material;  that  is,  ideas  as 
related  in  connected  discourse.   A  short  selection  was 
read  and  the  test  was  scored  by  the  numbers  of  correct 
Ideas  that  were  reproduced.   The  object  of  the  substi- 
tution test  is  to  determine  quickness  of  learning.   The 
test  consisted  of  two  parts.  (1)  Transcribing  degits  in- 
to arbitrary  symbols.   (2)  Transcribing  arbitrary  sym- 
bols into  digits.   Efficiency  in  this  test  is  determin- 
ed by  speed  of  performance.   The  object  of  the  analogies 
'  3t  is  to  determine  effeciency  in  performances  in  which 
logical  relationships  are  the  important  factors.   The 
last  is  the  spot  pattern  test  which  measures  ability  to 
perceive  spotial  relationship  and  to  reproduce  them  from 
memory. 

Because  all  these  tests  were  translated  in- 
to the  Chinese  language  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  the 
comparability  of  these  results  with  those  attained  by 
American  school  children.   As  will  be  seen  in  an  examina- 
*-!on  of  the  table  it  is  only  in  rote  memory  that  the 
-•".irese  Children  equal  or  surpass  the  scores  of  American 
Children. 

The  tests  of  logical  memory,  analogies  and 
substitution  would  probably  rate  highest  in  present  day 
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•  \',ctice    as  measures   of   intelligence  whether  or  rot   they 

ve  formed  a   fair  basis   of   comparison   is   not   easy  to 

•  '.ctermine.      It    is   certain  that  they  do  not   form  an   exact 
Vosia    of  comparison.      Because   of   the  extraneous   factors 

'Me   to   language  differences,    it    is    the   opinion  of   the 
author  that   the   Chinese  given   the   mental  tests   would  not 

ve  veen  much,    if    any,    in  ferior  in   the  performance   of 
the  tests   to  the  Americans  with  whom  they  were  compared 
if  they  had  been    subjected  all   their  lives   to  the   same 
or  similar   influences. 

The  norms    for  American  children  used  are   those 
for  city  children.      In  an   unpublished  study  of  all    rural 
school    children   of   a  Missouri   county,    Pyle  found  the  men- 
tal development    of  the  rural    school   children    as  measured 
Vy  these   same   tests   of   hi 3  to  be  as  .much  ^elow  that   of 
city  children   as    the    difference  in  norms    found   in  his    study 
of  Chinese    and  American   children.      Using   the   norms    found 
for  American  childron  as  a    standard   of  comparison    or 
100>,    Chinese  boys   and   girls   stand   to  each  other  as   93 
*o  83   in  the  physical   measurement  made,    88  to  77    in  the 
rental  test  ration.      These   two    rations    are  very  nearly 
the   same.      The  mental  test   ration  of  the  American  negro 
'' oy  and   girl,    though  having   the    same   or   similar   environ- 
ment  as  the  whites,    is    64.6  to   67.8,    using  the  norm  of 
Ar.ericnn  children    as    a   standard. 

It    is    iinteresting,    therefore,    to  note  that 
■■"•He  negro  boys    and   girls   have  much  the   same  environment, 
opportunity,    courses   of   study,   etc.,    as    have   the   whites, 

"■V  are   far  lower     in  comparison   to  the   whites   than  are 
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TABLE   I. 
TABLE    I.    MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS   OF   CHINESE 


AS« 

Sen 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Av. 

•  :•«  Memory 

B. 

125. 

118. 

122 

116. 

112 

109 

117 

G. 

122. 

114. 

103 

102. 

97 

112 

108 

.r/lcal  Mem. 

B. 

82. 

77. 

85. 

89. 

90 

99 

97 

G. 

97. 

96. 

89. 

93. 

94 

95 

94 

•~*ititution 

B. 

91. 

85. 

93. 

81. 

83 

96 

88 

G. 

85. 

83. 

75. 

77. 

66 

79 

78 

i-iloguea 

B. 

23. 

33. 

42. 

39. 

40 

37 

36 

G. 

21. 

41. 

26. 

24. 

19 

27 

•  27 

St  Pattern 

B 

116. 

100. 

80. 

65 

$8 

82 

90 

i»Tege 


B.        87.        82  84.  78        86  85 

G.        82.        84.        73.        74  69  78 


*7i«  a  data  from  tests  made   In  Canton. 
'••,  W.    H.    -  A  study  of  the  Mental  and  Physical  Characteristics   of 
•I-eae   —"School  and  Society.      Aug.    31,    1918.    Vol.   8  p.    264-269 


the  Chinese.      This   shows   that   the   intellignece   of   a  human 

race  depends   upon   inheritance  rather  than  environment.    The 

general   interpretation  of  mental  heredity,    according   to 

1 
Daniel   Starch,    is    that  providing    everything   is   equal  the 

ultimate   achievement    of  any  given    individual   is   due   to 
his    original   anility  probably   to   the   extent  of  60^,    and 
to   actual    differences    in   opportunity  or   external  circum- 
stances   only  to   the  extent    of    10   to  40%. 

Although  mental  heredity  is  so  imprtent  a 
factor  in  ones  achievement,  it  is  hot/ever,  concerned  only 
with  those  activities  which  require  the  higher  thought 
processes,  ^ut  in  the  case  of  the  sensory  and  sensori- 
motor traits,  heredity  plays  o>^ly  a  alight  ov  ^o  part. 
Henee  the  differences  of  individuals  or  races  in  these 
traits    are    extremely  small. 

1.    Starch,    Daniel    -  Educational   Psychology,    1920.    p. 94. 
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CHAPEER    IV. 
SCRIPTION   OF    THE    T"LSTS  AND  METHODS  APPLIED.  ' 

For  making   this    experiment   the   Stanford  Re- 
vision of  The  Binet-Simon   Scale  was    employed.      The  method 
of   administration    of   this    test   followed  the   instructions 
riven  in  Dr.   Terman ' s    "The  Measurement   of   Intelligence." 
i o  charge   in   the   tests   and  interpretations   was  made,    save 
the   omission   of   the  vocabulary  test   in  each  age.      For  the 
vocabulary  test    is    a  measure   of   ones   mastery   of  words    in 
*  mi  tive   tongue;    it   is,    therefore,    not   fair   to  apply   such 
■   tost   to    foreigners.      -ecsuse  the  vocabulary  test   was 

of 

or.itted,    the   weighing^the  rest   of  the  tests   for  each  year 

•  revised  giving  2.4  months    to  each  test  i^   years  hav- 

•  six  tests, and   3.4  months   for  each  test  for  the   years 
ving  eight  tests . 

The   seven   point    scale  for   te?cher's    ratings 
:    pupil's    ability    and   of  school  work  was  used  to    check 
*-he   accuracy  of   the   intelligence  quotient   obtained  by 
the  tests.      Teacher's   estimates,   especially  school  marks, 
have  been   subjected  for  discussion  for   several  yesrs. 
".he  reliability   of   these   ratings  may  be   yet   questioned. 

ordinary  reliability   of   a  teacher's   estimate  probab- 
ly has   a   coefficient   of    .4   or    .5.      The   coefficients,    for 
»r.3tance,    obtained  by  Dr.   Terman    for  intelligneces  v/ere 
•'•"»   md  for   school  work,    42  for  the    school d  children 
♦-    the  vicinity  of   Stanford.      For  New  York  City   schools 
reliability  coefficients  were  for  intellignece;,  58, 
"  i  Tor  school    v.ork.61.      These    coefficients   are   the   re- 
•-*"    of  a    repeated  estimate  by   individual    teachers.      It 
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.j'r-'-le    e2timate   such  as  these   obtained    in   this    inves- 
■  •.•ation,    for  these  estimates  cannot  he  corrected  as   there 
«g   orly  ore  measure  here    for  each    individual.      At   least 
•  r.o   '■•stimates   are   necessary  to  obtain   a   reliability  coe- 
fficient. 

Each  of  the  teachers,    v-o*i€of  whom  possessed 
'♦•fonr.atlon  as    to    the  scores   ohtnined    in  the   tests,    was 
riven   cards   upon  which  to   rate  her  pupils.      These    cards 

snaces  for  recording   names,    anility  and  school    work. 
The   teachers   then   were  asked  to  give   the    fiiility  of  the 
in  iividual   pupil    as   compared  with  those   of   the    same    age, 
nd  his  school  work  as    compared  with  the    an  tire    class. 
..   copy   of   the   instructions    given   to  the    teachers   may  be 
'"ound  in  the  appendia. 

Pearson's   formula   for   correlation  was    em- 
ployed to  find   the    relationship   existing  between   the    in- 
telligence  quotient   obtained   in  the  test   and   the  rat- 
ings  of  the  teachers;   r   -    —=J^$=^         The  value    in 
'-his   calculation   can   be   positive    or  negative.      If  the 
correlation  between    two   traits  were   perfect    and  positive, 
Lhe   value   of   r  would  be   1.      If   the   correlation  between 
{.he  two   traits   were   perfect    and   negative,    the    value   of 
?  rould  be    -1.      Again   if   there   should  be  no    correspond- 
"ce   in   the   position   of  the  measures    in  the   two  series, 
' v -^  value   of   r  would   then  be   0.      Thus   the  value   of   r 
''.'  range  from   -1   to   1.      It   can  either  fall  between   0 
"d  1   or  o    and   -1  depending  whether  the  correlation   is 
7  ^e   spoken   of   as    "High"   or   "low." 


The   variability  between   one    ability    and  an- 

v--  -r   is   determined  by   Pearson's    coefficient   of    variations, 

100   P 

-■-i-   formula   is,    V ,    and   the  ratio    of  Tirls   to  boys 

LI  Vg 

In   variation  is    obtained  by  the    formula   •»-.      Complete   di- 

Vb 
:-;C lions  for  applying   Pearson's   formula    are    ^iven   in 

;'s   Statistical  Method  Applied  to    Education:    hense 

further  description  here    is    unneccessary. 


CKAPTER  V. 
DAT/-.   ..TTD   RESULTS  ■ 

3 

This    investigation   was  made  by  the  writer 
[ui'ing  the   spring  of  1921  with  the   intention  of  making 
a  cor.par  tive   study   of   the   intelligence   of  the   Chinese 
lldren  in  America  and  that   of  the  native  children. 
In   order  to   obtain  a   fair   comparison  and 
ood  sampling,    pains  were  taken  to  secure    from  the  sub- 
•    ;ts   the   true   data  as   to    age,    native  birth  place,    en- 
vironment,   instruction   received,    and  occupation   of   their 
rents . 

Before  proceeding    to    a  discussion   of  .the 
:-.ta  and  results    it  may  be   profitable  to  give  a   descrip- 
tor, of   the  general   nature   of   the  subjects    in  this   ex- 
-    riment. 

A  total   of   109   Chinese   Children    of   the   ages 
-  14,    who  were  born  in  America  were   tested  with  the 
•   -ford  Revision  and  Extension  of   the   Binet-Simon  Scale. 
>    order  to  get  an   unselected  group  of   children   all   those 
of  the  ages   of   9.0    -  10.0,   and   of   12.0   -  13.0  who  were 
1  orr  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  were  tested.      The 
number   of   each  age  was   distributed  thus:    49  were   9-10 
;•■  irs  old,    33  were   12   -  13   years   old,    end   the   remaining 
rrere   of  various  ages    from  5-14.      '1'his    distribution 
>  expected  to  represent  the   entire   child  population 
-"   'he   Chinese    community    in  the   city  of   San   Francisco. 

A  great    part  of  the  parents   of  the   children 
of  the   laboring  and  farming  class,   mostly   immigrants 
-~  the  districts  around   the   city  of   Canton.      Lost   of 
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These  parents  had  not  had  a  thorough  education  in  Chinese 

culture  before  they  came  to  America,   ^hey,  therefore,  may 

constitute  the  average  village  class  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Their  present  environment  and  social  and 

economic  conditions  resemble  more  those  of  the  Chinese  rather 

than  those  of  the  native.  The  Chinese  native  tongue,  customs 

and  habits  of  living,  beliefs  and  manners  of  worship  are  all 

retained.  They  all  are  living  together  in  their  own  exclusive 

settlement.  The  children,  however,  master  the  English  language 

quite  readity,  and  receive  the  same  kind  of  instruction,  curriS 

culum  and  treatment  as  the  whites,  although  all  Chinese  children 

in  San  Francisco  are  segregated  in  a  school  exclusively  for 

Chinese. 

TABLE  II. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  I.Q  OF  109  UN- 

SELECTED  CHINESE  CHILDREN   OF 

5-14  YEARS  OLD. 

I.Q  FREQUENCY  PERCENT 

66-75  5  4.6 

76   -  85  20  18.3 

86   -  95  26  23.8 

96   -105  38  34.8 

106   -115  13  12.3 

116   -125  3  2.8 

126    -135  3  2.8 

136    -145  1  .8 

TOTAL  109  100.0 

MEDIAN  97 
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i 

The  data  of  this  experiment  were  care- 
fully tabulated  and  classified  into  six  main  parts  for 
study,  with  comparisons  and  conclusions  made  in  each 
part.  The  first  part  is  to  give  a  general  description 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  Children;  the  second, 
a  comparison  of  the  teacher's  ratings  of  ability  and 
school  work  with  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  test; 
the  third,  the  relation  of  grade  progress  to  intelli- 
gence quotient;  the  fouth,  the  influence  of  social 
status  on  intelligence;  the  fifth,  a  comparison  of  sex 
differences  in  intelligence;  and  the  last,  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  intelligence  of  the  two  ages. 

1.  Table  II  shows  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  Chinese  children  studied  in  this  experi- 
ment in  terms  of  intelligence  quotient,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  chronological  age. 
The  Chinese  custom  of  counting  age  is  by  units  of  a  year. 
For  instance,  a  child  "Born  in  the  last  week  of  1907 
would,  by  Chinese  counting,  be  2  years  old  on  New  Years 
Day  of  1908,  3  years  at  the  start  of  1909  etc.   Thus 
the  entire  population  of  China  increases  its  age  by  one 
year  the  first  of  each  New  year.   Thus  an  element  was 
introduced  which  results  often  in  confusion  when  one 
endeavors  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  the  intel- 
ligence quotient  therefore,  care  has  been  taken  *y  the 
tester  to  reduce  all  ages  to  the  American  method  of 
figuring  age.   This  was  done  by  obtaining  from  the 
subjects,  or  more  of ten  f rom  the  school  records  and 
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parents,  the  exact  day,  month,  and  year  of  the  subjects 
birth. 

A  study  of  the  table  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  intelligence  quotient  ranged  from  66  to  145. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  fell  between  95-150  which 
was  regarded  as  average  intelligence.  They  we^e  dis- 
tributed as  follows;  34.8$  of  the  cases  crowded  at  96- 
105;  46$  below  95;  and  18.4$  above  106.  The  median 
is  97.   The  mental  ages  ranged  from  5  to  17.6,  but  cen- 
tered mostly  at  9  and  12. 

In  905  unselected  cases  of  American 
children  having  the  same  range  of  Chronological  ages, 
the  distribution  of  the  intelligence  quotients  was  as 
follows:  33.9$  at  96  -  105,  31.2$  below  95,  and  34.9$ 
at  above  106.  The  median  is  at  99.  Thus  the  rates  of 
the  two  medians  (Chinese  97,  .American  at  99)  is  97:99, 
which  is  practically  equal  to  1.  A  detailed  comparison 
of  these  groups  is  shown  on  table  III. 

When  the  results  were  arranged  in  a 
Qausaian  Curve,  as  shown  in  graph  II,  it  showed  that 
the  Americans  were  better  distributed  making  the  curve 
more  symmetrical  on  both  sides,  while  the  curve  for 
Chinese  is  skewed. 

The  graph  shows  also  that  the  Chinese 
are  higher  on  the  central  colum  containing  I.  0.  98  - 
105.  This  shows  that  the  Chinese  may  have  more  persons 
of  average  intelligence,  it  may  show  that  the  Chinese 
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TABLE  III. 
COMPARISON  OF  I.Q.  OF  CHINESE 
WITH  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  IN  EACH 
GROUP. 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT 


Races    56   66  76   86  96   106   116  126  136 

65   75  85   95  105   125   125   135  145  Md. 

Chinese  .0  4.6  18.3  23.8  34.8  12.3  2.8  2.8  .80  97 

American.33  23   8.6  20.1  33.9  23.1   9.0  2.3  .55  99 

*Data  from  Terman's  Stanford  Revision  p.  40  Graph  14. 
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as  a  race  are  more  uniform,  because  in  the  teat  of 
these  Chinese  students  two  of  the  very  extremes  are 
not  show. 

Since  the  two  medians  are  so  much  alike, 
there  bejig  only  a  difference  of  two  points,  the  writer 
inclines  to  think  that  the  difference  therein  was  not 
due  to  distinction  in  original  endowment,  but  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  perfect  mastery  of  the 
language.  For,  a  close  examination  of  those  falling 
below  I.  &.  shows  that  85  who  were  all  located  in  low 
grades  shovTed  during  the  time  of  testing  difficulty  in 
answering  questions  requiring  the  knowledge  of  English. 
The  cause  of  being  in  the  low  grades  may  be  a  late 
start  in  going  to  school,  and  hance  a  belated  attempt 
at  the  mastery  of  the  English  language,  while  those 
possessing  an  I.  6\.  106  and  above  were  mostly  locat- 
ed in  high  grades. 

Again,  if  the  intelligence  quotients  be 
rearranged  and  grouped  by  intervals  of  10  -  19,  2©  - 
29,  etc,  and  plotted,  this  distribution  of  intelligence 
quotients  is  more  balanced.  Thus  it  shows  that  the 
Chinese  children  tested  are  normal  in  mental  growth. 
In  this  grouping  55%   are  found  to  fall  between  which 
is  regarded  as  normal  90  -  110.  The  curve  of  this  dis- 
tribution is  shown  in  graph  III. 

When  the  median  is  compared  with  that  of 
other  nationalities  besides  Americans,  it  is  found  that 
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the  median  of  the  Chinese  children  tested  is  nearer 
to  that  of  the  northern  Europeans  and  Americans  than 
to  that  of  the  children  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 
Such  a  comparison  is  shown  on  the  following  table: 
Race  Number  of  Cases         Median  I.  Q. 

Spanish  37  78 

Portugues  23  84 

Italian  25  84 

Chinese  109  97 

Northern  European        14  105 

America  49  106 

The  above  data,  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  Chinese,  were  obtained  from  the  testing  of 
kindergarten  children  who,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Terman, 
usually  show  a  higher  score  than  do  children  of  more 
mature  age.   Hence  these  Chinese  children  would  com- 
pare even  more  favorable  with  the  children  of  several 
nationalities  if  not  compared  with  children  of  kinder- 
garden  age,  but  with  children  of  their  own  age. 

II.   In  order  to  ascertain  the  reliability 
of  the  intelligence  quotient  obtained  from  mental 
test,  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  ebility  and 
school  work  of  the  subjects  on  seven  -  point  scale 


*  Data  from  Terman  L.  M.  — Intelligence  of  School 
children  p.  56. 
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This  scale  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Terman:  the  reason 
for  using  it  instead  of  the  five  point  scale  is  that 
by  having  a  greater  number  of  possible  ratings  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  for  a  finer  distribution. 
The  scale  is  given  as  follows. 

1.  Very  superior. 

2.  Superior 

3.  Above  average 

4.  Average 

5.  Low  average 

6.  Inferior 

7.  Very  inferior. 

The  ratings  thus  obtained  are  compared 
with  the  intelligence  quotient  and  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  charts.   Chart  I.  shows  the  relation  of 
teacher's  estimates  of  ability  and  intellignece  quo- 
tient. These  were  rated  by  the  grade  teachers  (who 
have  been  with  the  pupils  at  least  half  a  year)  by 
comparing  the  pupil  with  the  average  child  of  same 
age.   A  study  of  the  chart  will  show  that  the  ratings 
distributed  quite  well.   In  a  general  way  those  who 
were  rated  high  by  the  teachers  did  better  in  the  tests. 
By  the  use  of  Pearson's  formulas  a  correlation  of  ,52 
with  P  E  .048  was  obtained  for  the  teacher's  estima- 
tion of  ability  and  intellignece  quotient.  This  was 
about  the  normal  correlation  that  could  be  obtained 
by  testers. 
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CHART   II. 

c 

RELATION   OF  TEACHERS   ESTIMATES   OF  ABILITY 
WITH   INTELLIGENCE   QUOTIENT 


60        70        80        90        100      lsg~ilO      130      140     Total     Md." 
59        79        89        99        109      129   119      139      149 


Lt 11111  5  125 

2_s 14  5  3   13  103 

5j 1  4        11  8 1  1  26  97.3 


4.  1 5  7  4 17  93.5 

5.  1  3  7  1  1 13        e3.6 

6. 2  11 1__ 5  95.0 

7. 

Total,    2  4        19        24  20  4        5  2  1  79 

(r   -      .52:      P  E  >  .048) 

CHART    II. 

RELATION  OF   TEACHERS   ESTIMATES    OF  SCHOOL  "'ORK 

WITH   INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT. 

60        70        80        90        100      128   110     130     US     Total      MdT 
69        79        89        99        109      129  119      139      149 

1. 111  3        135 

2.  16  5  2  1  15        101 


5.                16  5             10        1 23  99 

4. 16  9             11 18  923     . 

5.  1          1          3  3            1 1          10  90. 

6.  1          1          2  1            3 8  89. 

7. 2  1 5  885 

Total.    2  4  20  25        20  4        2  2  1  79 

Pearson's   Correlation  -    .46    ;      P  E,    .050 
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Chart  II  shows  the  distribution  of 
teacher's    estimates  of  school  work  with  intelligence 
quotient.     Examining  it  one  will  notice  that  the  es- 
timates  of    school  work   also   correspond  closely  with 
intelligence  quotient.     A  correlation  of.4!fc  and 
P  E   .OfcO  was  calculated  by  Pearson's  formulas.      These 
two  correlations   show  high  reliability  for  they  both 
possess  small   P.   E. 

The  medians   of   the  two  ratings  as  shown 
on  tables  V  and  III  show  close  correspondence  between 
the  first    five  rankings  with  each  other,  but  not  so 
with  the   last  two  rankings.      The  reason  these  last 
two  do  not  show  good  agreement  may  be  due  to  the   fact 
that  when  a  subject  possesses  a   very   limited  language 
capacity  he   is  unable  to  do  his    school  work  success  - 
fully,  and  therefore  unable  to  give  much  indication 
of  his -mental  ability.      Thus   thene  were  possibly 
some  errors  made  in  the  estimate  of  ability  at  this 
end  of  the  scale.      Another  reason  may  be  that  the 
teachers'  rating  of  ability   depends  on  or  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  personality  of  the   pupils.     Excep- 
tional  Industry,    earnestness  to  learn,    and  obedience 
may  thus   affect  the   score. 

There   are  still   other  possible  reason's 

1.  The  school  children  may  be  working 
below  the  limit  of  ability,  because  of  the  factor  &f 
unsuitabllity  of  the  school   curriculum,   and  thus  be- 
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TABLE    V 

TEACHER'S  RATING   OF   ABILITY 

AND  MEDIAN  I.Q. 

Ratings  of 
Ability 

Median 
I.Q, 

125 

1 

103 

2 

97.3 

3 

93.6 

4 

83.6 

5 

95.0 

6 

7 

-- 

TABLE    IV. 

TEACHER'S   RATING    OF    SCHOOL  WORK 
AND  MEDIAN   I.Q. 


Ratings*  of 
Work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Median 
I.   Q. 

135 

101 
99 

92.3 
90.0 
89.0 
88.5 
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coraing  lazy  and  indifferent  to  the  work.  This  may  af- 
fect their  standing  with  the  teachers. 

2.  A  sudden  imprvement  of  school  work  in 
the  grade  may  affect  the  teachers  estimate. 

3.  Sickness,  irregular  attendance  and 
change  of  schools  will  be  othor  causes. 

For  these  cause3  a  disagreement  would 
naturally  be  found  in  the  relation  of  teacher's  esti- 
mates and  intelligence  quotient. 

III.  '■'■'he  school  grade  of  the  subjects 
ranged  from  l3t  grade  through  the  eighth  grade;  the 
chronological  ages  from  5  to  14;  and  mental  ages  from 
5  to  17.   Since  mo3t  of  the  subjects  tested  were  chrono- 
logically 9-10  and  12  -  13  years  old,  most  of  them 
were  in  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  grades. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  in  detail 
the  correlation  of  the  chronological  age  of  the  subjects 
with  the  grade  progress,  and  the  mental  development  in 
each  grade,  the  following  charts  were  prepared.   Charts 
III  shows  the  age-grade  distribution  of  the  109  unselect- 
ed  Chinese  children.   The  vortical  column  at  the  extreme 
left  denotes  the  grades  of  the  subjects  and  the  top  hor- 
izontal row  tells  the  chronolorical  ages.  An  examination 
of  the  chart  will  show  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ages 
Of  the  subjects  are  one  or  two  years  more  than  the  pro- 
per standard  age  for  American  children.   The  American 
standard  ^es  for  each  grade  are  marked  off  by  means 
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CHART      III. 
AGE   *  GRADE      DISTRIBUTION 
OF      THE      109      CHINESE      CHILDREN. 

(r      .84;    PE    .028) 


Grade.      5     6     7     8     9     10     11      12     13      14    Yet 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2  1 

1  3 


2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

13 

1 

15 

5 

1 

6 

12 

1 

2  11 

2 

16 

2 

3   28 

2 

1 

1 

38 

5 

1      5 

12 

I 

:- 


g: 
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of  a  double  square  in  each  grade.   For  Instance,  the 
proper  ages  for  the  1st  grade  are'  6  and  7,  for  the  2nd 
grade  7  and  8,  etc.  Taking  this  as  basis,  25. 0$  of  the 
Chinese  children  are  found  to  be  normal,  and  38.5/2  are 
retarded  1  year,  12.8$  2  years  and  16.5$  are  accelerated 
1  year,  3.6$  2  years  etc.   It  is  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  retarded  Chinese  children  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  accelerated  (sec  table  VIII).   With  a 
comparison  of  the  American  children,  the  Chinese  children 
are  found  to  be  13#3$  more  in  the  retarded  group,  19.3$ 
less  in  the  normal  group,  but  in  the  accelerated eroup 
the  Chinese  are  5.2$  more  than  the  American.  Either  the 
Chinese  children  began  to  study  one  year  later,  or  they 
have  been  retarded  in  mental  growth.   Upon  Inquiry  the 
writer  found  that  most  of  them  began  schooling  one  year 
later  than  the  American  Chlldrer .  Some  of  them  more- 
over have  been  retarded  on  accoint  of  inefficiency  in 
understanding  the  English  langusge. 

Whether  or  not  the  mental  development  of 
the  subjects  is  retarded  is  she    n  on  the  mental  age  and 
grade  progress  chart  which  is   ven  on  the  following  page, 
Chart  IV.  A  study  of  this  chart  reveals  a  much  better 
distribution,  the  majority  of  the  subjects  being  located 
in  the  proper  grade  for  their  mental  age.  Application 
of  the  Pearson  formula  gives  a  correlation  of  .88  with 
P  E  of  .015,  which  shows  a  very  high  relationship  be- 
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CHART      IV. 
RELATION   OF   MENTAL  AGE  AND   GRADE    PROGRESS. 

(f>    .88;    P.E.      .015) 

Gr.   5   6  7      8     9     10      11      12     13      14   15   16   17   Tot.  Med. 

3      15  16.7 

5                             7  14.4 

6  12.6 
1 

15  11.5 

10  9.8 

17  9.6 

37  8.7 

12  7.5 

Tot.l   3   14   22   35      7        5        8        4        5      0      4      1    109 


8 

1 

7 

2 

6 

1 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1      6 

2 

1 

3 

. 

2  13 

2 

2 

2 

717      12 

1 

1 

2 

7    2 
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tween  the  mental  age  and  the  grade  progress. 

Taking  the  American  mental  age  as  stand- 
ard for  each  grade,  44.9?o  of  the  Chinese  children  test- 
ed are  found  to  be  in  the  grade  normal  for  their  mental 
age,  29.2$  of  them  are  accelerated,  and  25.6$  are  re- 
tarded as  shown  on  table  VII.   Comparing  this  result 
with  taht  of  the  Chinese  children  as  in  Table  VII  about 
5%  more  than  the  American  children  are  in  the  normal 
group,  10$  more  in  the  accelerated  group  and  14$  less 
in  the  retarded  group.   It  is  obvious  that  the  Chinese 
children  who  are  old  chronologically  do  show  high  men- 
tal age,  and  that  these  Children  have  not  been  retarded 
mentally,  and  that  the  retardation  may  be  caused  by 
a  late  start  to  school,  and  a  failure  to  acquire  the 
English  language  sufficiently  to  do  class  work  effective- 
ly. 
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TABLE   VII. 

AMOUNT  OF  ACCELERATION  AND  RETARDATION  IN  TEE 

GRADES  WHEN  MENTAL  AGE  IS  TAKEN  FOR  THE  BASIS 


Grade  below  M.A. 


Normal  grade 
for  mental  age 


Grade  above  M.A. 


Nation.   Total  4yr  3yr  2yr  lyr 


lyr  2yr  5yr  4yr  Total 


Chinese   25.6       .9  5.5.19.2  44.9/23.8  3.6   .9   .9  29.2 
American  39.6    .5  1.9  10.2  27.2  40.6/15.6  3.2   .4   .1   19.3 


TABLE  VIII. 
AMOUNT  OF  ACCELERATION  A TO  RETARDATION  IN  THE  GRADES 
WHEN  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  IS  TAKEN  FOR  THE  BASIS. 


GRADE  ABOVE  C.A. 
(Retarded) 


NORMAL  GRADE 
FOR  C.A. 


GRADE  BEL07/  C.A. 
(Accelerated) 


NATION  Total  4yr  3yr  2yr  lyr 


lyr  2yr  3yr  4yr  Total 


Chinese  53.0   .9  1.8  12.8  38.5    25.0   16.5  3.6   .9      21.0 
American39.7   .6  2.4  8.8  27.9   44.3   14.3  1.4   .1      15.8 


#Data  from  Terman:  Stanford  Revision  of  Binet-SImon  Scale 
pp.  Ill  and  114. 
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4*  The  occupation  of  the  father  of  each  subject,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  data  obtained  from  each  subject  on 
the  test  blanks,  was  classified  by  Taussig's  five-fod 
classification,  as  follows: 

1*  Very  superior 

2.  Superior 

3.  Average 

4.  Inferior 

5.  Very  inferior. 

The  first  class  includes  professional  men 
and  business  men  and  managers.   The  second  includes  those 
who  do  cldrical  work,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  small 
trade.  The  third  consists  of  those  who  do  skilled  labor. 
The  fourth,  those  who  do  semi-skilled  labor  like  farming, 
gardening,  etc.   The  last  class  includes  day  laborers. 
Using  thi3  classification  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  cases  are  in  classes  3,  4,  and  5»  The  chief  accusa- 
tions reported  were  laundry  men  and  ranches  who  were 
working  Intensively  on  small  fruit  farms.   Chart  V  re- 
presents a  comparison  of  social  status  with  intelligence 
quotient.      A  study  of  this  chart  will  reveal  in  a 
general  way  that  those  who  passed  high  in  the  test  were 
found  to  have  come  from  a  good  family  with  high  social 
status,  and  those  who  showed  low  in  the  tests  were  general- 
ly  belonging  to  low  grade  of  social  status. 

Table  IX  shows  in  detail  the  percentage  of 
subjects  In  each  group.   In  about  equal  percentage  of  the 
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SOCIAL  STATUS  AID  INTELLIGENCE  QUO- 
TIENT COMPARED. 

Table  IX. 

Per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  group  (Chinese) 


I.Q. 

Below 
80 

80-89 

90-109  110-119 

120 -Above 

American 
Chinese 

6.9 
8.1 

14.5 

22.9 

57.7      15 
56.0       6 

5.6 
7.0 

Social    Inferior  Lower  Av.  Average  High  Av.  Superior 

Status 

American      2     16.6  56.5    20.6  1.6 

Chinese     24.9    21.0  25.8    18.3  10.0 


Table  K. 

Median  I.Q.  of  Each  Group, 


Social    Inferior  Lower  Av.  Aver.   High  Av.  Superior 
Status 

American    85       93        99.5   107      106 

Chinese    -89.3     95.6      95.6   101.7    115 


#Terman,  L.M.  Stanford  Revision  of  Bi ret -Simon  Scale 

pp.  88  and  89. 
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CHART   V. 

COMPARISON  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS  AM) 

I.  Q. 

I.fr.      50"=  70"=  56-  55-  loQ-  110-  120-  136-  140-  Tot. 
Soc.Stat."  69  79  89   99  109   119   129   159  149 

1  1221311        11 

2  4        5  6  3  2  20 

3  116982  1  28 

4  7        8  8  23 


5 

1 

6 

-7 

10 

3 

27 

Tota.l 

2 

7 

25 

34 

27 

6 

5 

2 

1 

109 

Pearson's  r      .49 
P.  E.  ,049 
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subjects   are  found  in  each  of  the  lower  three  ranks 
of  the   social  classes.     £his  comparison  of  the   Intelli- 
gence Quotient   and  social  status   is  very  favorable  to 
the  Chinese  children,  a   large  number  of  them  giving  a 
higher  Intelligence  Quotient  than  their  social  status 
warrants.     Application  of  the   Pearson's  formular  to 
the  data   in   Chart   V  gives    a  correlation  of  49  with  a 
P.   E.    .049,   between   social   status  and  intelligence 
quotient. 

Another  way  to  express  the  relationship 
between   Intelligence   Quotient   and  Social  status  which 
may  be  a  little  more   exact   is   to  compare  the  median  in- 
telligence  quotient  for  the  children  in  each  group,    (see 
Table  X)     The  median  I.   0- is  115  for  the  very    aiperior 
group,   102   for  the  superior,    96  for  average,   96  for  in- 
ferior and  89  for  very    inferior.      The  medians  show  a 
difference  in  each  group  except  the  average  and   inferior 
group,  which  are  alike.      It   is  significant   that  the  me- 
dian  I.   Q..   of  the  very  inferior  is  s  o  far  below  that 
of  the  very  superior.      It  is   also   obvious   that  the  me- 
dian I.    Q.    of  the  average  group  compares  well  with  the 
median  I.   0,.    of  all   classes. 

Judging  from  this,   the  Stanford  Revi- 
sion of  the   Binet -Simmon  Scale  does  form  a  measure 
to  differentiate  the   social   status   of  the  Chinese 
community. 
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5.  Regarding  sex  differences  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  there  would  show  some  differences  in  the  tests  in 
favor  of  the  boy,  because  China  has  so  long  emphasized 
the  education  of  the  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  girls. 
Such  an  expectation,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
tests.   On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  results  were  ob- 
tained; in  each  age,  the  girls  are  a  little  superior 
to  the  boys.  Table  XI  presents  the  data  for  both 
sexes  of  all  ages.   An  observation  of  the  table  will 
reveal  clearly  the  fact  that  girls  are  a  little  higher 
in  the  tests.  The  median  Intelligence  Quotient  for  the 
boys  is  93.5  and  that  for  the  girls  is  99.9.  The  cor- 
relation of  the  girls  and  boys  in  viriability  is  high, 
according  to  Pearson's  coefficent  of  variation  it  is 
•  Y9w  . 

This  difference  in  ability  of  the  two 
sexes  is  found  in  each  age;  and  the  more  -mature  in  chrono- 
logical age  the  subjects  are,  the  greater  is  the  differ- 
ence.  Table  XIII  and  XV  show  the  variation  respectively 
of  sexes  of  the  ages  9  to  12.  A  reference  to  table  XIV 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  two  medians  of  both  sexes  of 
the  9  year-old  children  are  quite  near  to  each  other. 
The  ratio  of  variation  is  .736  which  is  smaller  than 
that  ratio  of  variation  for  all  ages.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  median  for  the  sexes  of  12  year  old  children  , 
as  shown  in  Table  XV  is  far  greater  than  for  the  two 
sexes  of  9  year-old  children,  this  difference  being  7 
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TABLE   "XI 


COMPARISON  OF  SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN 


I.Q.  OF  109  CHINESE  CHILDREN 


I.Q. 

Boys 

Girls 

NO. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

56-65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66-75 

4 

6.4 

1 

2.1 

76-85 

15 

24.2 

5 

10.6 

86-95 

16 

25.8 

10 

21.3 

96*105 

16 

25.8 

21 

44.7 

106-115 

7 

11.4 

6 

12.7 

116-125 

1 

1.6 

2 

4.2 

126-135 

3 

4.8 

1 

2.2 

136-145 

0 

0 

1 

2.2 

Total 

62 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

Median 


93.5 


99.9 
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TABLE  XII. 

COMPARISON  OF  SEX  DIFFERENCES  OF  CHINESE  AND 

AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 

IIITELLIGEITCE  QUOTIENT 


66-  B6-  86-  96-  106-  116-  126-  136-  Med.  Dif . 
Race«   75   85   95   105  115   125   135   145 


Chin.  Boys 

6.4  24.2  25.8  25.8  11.4  1.6  4.8  0    93.5 


Amer.  Boys 

2.6  10.7  21.1  33.3  22.0  8.0  2.2  0    100.5   7 


Chin.  Birls 

2.1  10.6  21.3  44.7  12.7  4.2  2.2  2.2  99.9 


Amer.  Girls 

2.7   6.5  18.9  33.7  24.3  10.  2.4  1.1  102.6   3.0 


(Ratio  of  girls  to  boys  in  variability  is  .795) 
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TABLE  XIII. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  OP 
BOTH  SEXES  OP  49  UNSELECTED  CHINESE  CHILD* 
REN  OP  9  YEAR-OLD 


I.  Q 

66 

-  75 

76 

-  85 

86 

-  95 

96 

-105 

106 

-115 

116 

-125 

126 

-135 

136 

-145 

Total 

Median 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

2 

0 

3 

3 

7 

6 

12 

13 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

23 

97 

98 

TABLE   XIV. 

COMPARISON   OF   INTELLIGENCE   QUOTIENT    OF    BOTH  SEXES 

OF  CHINESE  AND  AMERICAN   CHILDREN  OF  9-10  YEAR-OLD. 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT 

75        86        96      106   116    126    136 
NATIONALITY    66-75      85        95      105      115   125   135   145 

11.5   27.0   45.8   7.7      0     0 

6.5   20.      41*0  24.0  8      1 

13.0   26.      56.5      4.4  0     0 
8.5   19.5   31.5   26.0   9      12 
Medians  for  American  boys   101.8 
Median  for  American  girls   102 
Data  from  Terman:    Stanford  Revision  of  Binet-Simon  Scale 


Boys 
Chinese 

7.7 

American 

.0 

Girls 
Chinese 

.0 

American 

4 

4S 

points.  The  ratio  of  variation  is  .905,  thus  indicatirg 
a  wider  v ariation  for  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  12  year 
old  group. 

This   slight  superiority  in  favor  of  the 
girls   is  also  found  among  the  American   children.     Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Terman  "a  slight  superiority  of  girls   is 
found  from  ages   5-12  with  the  exception  of  10,  but     the 
boys  seem  to  supercede  the  girls    at   14  years."   Inspec- 
tion of  tables  XII,   XIII,    and  XIV  which  show  the   sex 
differences  of  Chinese  children,    reveals  the   same  sup- 
eriority for  the  girls  of  both  races.      It  also  shows 
that   the   Chinese  girls  are  almost    equal    in  mental    de- 
veloping t  to  the  American  girls,   while  the   Chinese  bpys 
are  Mttle   lower. 

The  reason   for  this  universal    though 
slight  superiority  of  girls  may  be  due  to  the  early 
physical  maturity  of  the  girls,    thus  allowing  the  men- 
tal  development  a  little  earlier.      Other   reasons  may 
be (as  pointed  out  by  Dr.   Dickson  )lthat  the  curriculum 
of  the   school   is  better   adapted  to  the  needs   and  interests 
of  girls.    (2)    that  the  girls   excel    in  industry  and  ap- 
plication   (3)    that  girls   are  more   willing  to    submit 
to  directions   in  tasks,    (4)   that  the  better  deportment 
of  the  girls  would  influence  the  result  in  more  favor- 
able marks  for  the  girls;    (5)    that   the  teachers  being 
mostly  women  are  better  suited  to  teaching  girls  than 

1.   Terman,    L.   M.    Stanford  Revision  p.    77. 
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TABLE  XVI 

DISTRIBUTION   OF 

I.Q  OF    16   BOYS  AND  17 
YEAR  -   OLD. 

GIRLS 

OF   12 

I.  Q 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

66r75 

2. 

1. 

76-85 

3 

2. 

86-95 

4 

4. 

96-105 

4 

6. 

106-115 

1 

• 

1. 

116-125 

0 

1. 

126-135 

2 

■ 

1. 

136-145 

0 

1. 

Total 

16 

17. 

Median 

93.5 

TABLE  XVI. 

100.2. 

COMPARISON  OF  I.Q  OF  CHINESE  AND  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  OF 

12  YEAR  -  OLD. 
66    76   86   96    106   116  126  135   Md. 
BOYS      75    85   95   105    115   125  135  145 

Chinese   11.6  18.8  25   25   6.2  7.1  5.3  0   93.5 

American  4.5  13.   24   28   20.   8.   3    0   99.2 

GIRLS 

Chinese   5.8  12.0  22.6  35.4  5.8  5.8  5.8  5.8  100.2 

American  2.    3.0  17   32.  24.   125   2.   1.0  102.6 

(Ratio  of  girls  to  boys  invariability  is  .905) 
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TABLE  XVII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF   INTELLIGENCE   QUOTIENT   OF   46 

UNSELECTED  CHINESE  CHILDREN  OF    9    -   10  YEAR-OLD 


Z.Q 

56   -  65 

66    -  75 

76    -  85 

86   -95 

96   -   105 

106   -  115 

116   -  125 

126   -  135 

136    -  145 


NO.    OF  CASES 

PERCENT 

0 

0 

2 

4.1 

6 

12.2 

13 

26.5 

25 

51.0 

3 

6.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  4  9  100.0 

Median   at   97.4 

TABLE  XVIII. 
COMPARISON  OF  THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF    INTELLIGENCE   QUO* 
TIENT   OF    CHINESE   AND  AMERICAN   CHILDREN  OF   9  YEAR-OLD 

INTELLIGENCE   QUOTIENT 


RACE 


66    76    86     96    106 
75    85    95   105   115 


Chinese  4.1  12.2  26.0  51.0  6.2 
American  2   12    21.0  38.0  28.5 


116  126      136 
125  135  Md.  145 

0   0   97 . 4 

6   1   100.5  1 


Data  from  Terman:  Stanford  Revision  of  Binet -Simon 
Scale,  p.  35. 
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boys  • 

However,   apart  from  the  slight   superiority 
of  the  girls'   the  distribution  of  intelligence  shows  no 
significant   difference  in  the   sexes.      The  data  offerno 
support  to  the  wide  spread  belief  that' girls  group  them- 
selves more  closely   about  the  medians  or  that   extremes 
of   Intelligence  are  more  common  among  boys. 

6.   Because  of  the  limitation  of   time  at 
the  authors   disposal,   it  was  hardly  possible  to   test 
all  the  Chinese  children  in  San  Franc isoo.     Hence  only 
the  children    of  two  ages    (9-10,    12-13)   were  tested,    in 
order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  un- 
selected  children  in  this  group. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
intelligence  quotients  of  the  9-10  year  old  children,  a 
study  of  this  table  reveals  the  fast  the  I.  &  ranges  Is 
from  66  to  115.  Most  of  the  children  are  of  normal  in- 
telligence, being  96  -  105:  26.5$  are  of  lower  average 
intelligence  ranging  from  86  -  95;  12.0$  76  -  85:  6.1$ 
Of   106    -   115. 

The  distribution  of  intellignece  quotients 
of  33  unselected  children   of  12   -  13  is  sv  own  on  t  able 
XIX.      The   intelligence  quotient   ranges    from  66   -  140. 


The   children   of    average   intelligence   constitute  30.3 


ef. 


those  below  95  constitute  46.1$  and  those  above  106  con- 
stitute 21.1$.  A  comparison  with  the  children  of  9  year 
old  group  show  wider  range  of  intelligence  quotient  for 
the  12  year  old  children.  Thus  we  find  that  the  children 
of  12  years  old  group  differ  more  widely  among  themselves 
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CHART  VI. 
DISTRIBUTION   OF   MENTAL  AGE  AND  GRADES   OF   33 
UNSELECTED  CHINESE  CHILDREN   OF   12-13  YEAR-OLD. 


M.A. 

GRADE     7        8 


9      10      11      12      13      14      15      16      17     mds. 


8 
7 
6 
5 

4 
3 
2  1 

Total      r 


1 
11 


1 
1 


1 
3 
1 
2 


2 
2 


4 
4 


"5" 


16.9 
13.0 
12.5 
11.5 
10.6 
10.5 
7.5 


TT 


CHART  VII. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL   AGE  AND    GRADES   OF    49 
UNSELECTED  CHINESE    CHILDREN   OF   9-10  YEAR-OLD. 


M.A. 
GRADE 

7 

8        9 

1 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1   10 

1 

2 

4 

13  11 

1 

4 

1 

11 


13     14     15     16     17     med. 


9.6 
9.5 
8.5 
7.6 


Total      8      15   24 
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in  intelligence  than  do  the  children  of  the  9  year-old 
group. 

A  comparison  with  the  American  children 
of  these  two  ages,  as  shown  on  table  XVIII  and  XX  show 
in  both  cases  a  little  superiority  in  the  upper  range 
for  the  Americans.  Apart  from  this  the  distribution  of 
the  I  0  of  Chinese  and  Americans  in  a  general  way  cor- 
responds closely,  'i'he  higher  percentage  in  the  aver- 
age intelligence  of  the  Chinese  9  year-old  children  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  difficulty  of  the  lan- 
guage, especially  for  children  of  this  age. 

To  show  how  the  Chinese  children  of  the 
two  ages  are  distributied  in  the  grades  the  accompanying 
two  charts  VI  and  VII  were  prepared,  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  mental  age  with  grade  progress. 

Analyzing  the  results  of  the  individual 
tests  for  the  year  9-10  and  for  the  year  12-13  we  give 
on  tables  XXI  and  XXII,  the  percentages  of  the  Chinese 
children  passing  these  tests.  A  comparison  with  the 
American  children  passing  brings  out  the  following  sig- 
nificant points. 

1.  In  the  tests  involving  time  orienta- 
tion, such  as  giving  dates,  the  t wo  races  resemble  each 
other  closely. 

2,  The  Chinese  children  show  high  in  the 
tests  depending  on  sensory  discrimination,  e.g.  in  the 

test  of  arranging  weights;  tests  of  arithmetic  reason- 


'u 
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TABLE  XIX. 
DISTRIBUTION  DP  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  OF  33 
UNSELECTED  CHINIESE  CHILDREN  OF  12-13  YEAR-OLD. 

I.  Q. 

56  -65 

66  -75 

76  -85 

86  -95 

96r105 
106-115 
116-125 
126-135 
136-145 

33  100.0 

TABLE  XX. 
COMPARISON  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  OF  CHINESE 
AND  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  OF   2-13YEAR-X-0LD 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT 

66     76     86     96     106   116   126   236 
NATIONALITY  75     85     95    105      115   125   135   145  Md 

Chinese      6.1   21.0   fi.O   30.3    6.1   3.0   9.0  30   96 

American     5.    15     20.0   28.0   19.5  11.   8.    0  98 

Data  from  German:  Stanford  Revision  of  Binet-Simon  Scale p.37 


No.   of  cases 

PERCENT. 

0 

0 

2 

6.1 

7 

21.0 

7 

21.0 

10 

30.3 

2 

6.1 

1 

3.0 

3 

9.0 

1 

3.0 

56 

TABLE  XXI 
COMPARISON   OF   THE    PERCENTAGE   OF  EACH  TEST 
PASSING   BY  THE   CHINESE    AND  AMERICAN   CHILDREN 
§f   9   to   10  YEAR-OLD 


Name  of  tests 

Chinese 

American 

1.  Date 

67.3 

68 

2.  Weights 

70.0 

59 

3,  Change 

77.5 

57  , 

4.  Four  Digits  (rever) 

57.1 

64 

5.  Three  TTords 

51.0 

69 

6.  Rhymes 

57.1 

64 

TABLE    XXII. 
COMPARISON  OF   THE   PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  TEST 
PASSING  BY  THE   CHINESE   AND  AMERICAN   CHILDREN 

of  12-13  year-old. 
Name  of  tests  Chinese  American 

1.  Abstract   7.rords  52,4  59.0 

2.  Disarranged  senten.  60.6  64.0 

3.  Fables  56.0  64.0 

4.  Five  Digits  72.7  67.0 

5.  Picture   interpreted  60.0  52.0 

6.  Similarities  54.5  60.0 

The   Vocabulary  and  Ball-field  tests  rere  ommitted,be 
cause  vocabulary  test    is   not  very  fair  for  the  Chinese, 
since   it  presupposes   that  the    test  be  given  in   a  na- 
tive tongue;  and  the  bal   and  field  test  is  not   very 
suitable,    since   they  do   not   play  ball  very  much. 


SI. 

ing  e.g.  in  making  change;  and  memory  ig.  in  the  test 
of  reversing  digits,  and  perceptive  discrimination  and. 
logical  interpretation,  such  as  i  n  interpretation  of 
pictures. 

3»  The  Chinese  children  show  up  a  little 
low  in  the  tests  involving  abstract  thinking  such  as 
abstract  words,  logical  association  such  as  three  words 
test;  and  generalizations  such  as  fable  test. 

This  last  pecularity  of  the  Chinese 
may  be  explaired  (1)  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  old 
system  of  education  has  emphasized  too  much  memory  work, 
and  neglected  thinking  and  reasoning  training.  (2)  That 
the  Chinese  children  tested  have  language  disability, 
for  the  tests  involving  abstract  thinking  and  reasoning 
require  a  fair  inderstanding  of  the  language. 


68. 
CONCLUSION 

From  this  brief  study,  the  writer  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  Stanford  Revision  and  Exten- 
sion of  Binet-Simon  Scale,  gives  a  good  measure  of  the 
intelligence  of  Chinese  children.   It  differentiated 
social  classes  and  it  detected  sex  differences  to  a 
donsiderable  extent.  The  results  obtained  in  this  ex- 
periment correlated  positively  to  high  degree  with 
grade  progress  and  to  a  fairly  high  degree  with  the 
teacher's  estimates  of  ability  and  school  work.   A 
brief  general  summary  of  the  chief  facts  disclosed  by 
this  experiment  f  oIIovjs  : 

1.  The  results  of  this  study  show  that 
the  Chinese  children  possess  a  normal  mental  growth  . 
(see  Graph  IV)  The  general  intelligance  of  these  Chinese 
dhildren  shown  in  the^-e  tests  very  nearly  equals  that 

of  the  American  children.  The  median  intelligence 
quotient  obtained  for  the  Chinese  is  97,  and  that  se- 
cured by  Dr.  Terman  for  the  American  children  is  99. 

2.  Correlations  made  between  measures 
of  intelligence  levels  and  teacher's  estimates  of  abi- 
lity and  school  work  are  significant  in  that  they  show 
the  positive  relation  that  exists  between  them  (Charts 
I.  and  II.)  Other  correlations  show  clearly  the  tend- 
ency for  the  pupils  to  classify  themselves  as  to  grade 
location  by  their  mental  capacity  (Charts  III  and  IV) 

3.  Children  from  different  social  classes 
of  the  Chinese  community  in  San  Fr  ncisco  do  not  show 
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very  marked  distinction  in  mental   ability.     This,   in 
the  author's   opinion,    is    due   to   the  fact  that  the 
Chinese    social   organization  had   no   strong  class  lines. 

4.  The  Chinese  girls    are   found  to  have 
a  slight   superiority  over  the   boys.     '^h.e   ratio  of  girls 
to  boys   in  variation   is    .795  for  all    ages.    .736  for  ages 
9  to  10,    and    .905  for  ages   12   to  13.      Thus  these  ratios 
show  that  the  girls  and  boys  varied  wider  in  intelli- 
gence  in  more  mature  age.      (Tables  XI,   XIII  and  XV) 

5.  The  intelligence   of  the  9  year  old 
Chinese  children  i3   relatively  uniform  while  that   of  12 
year-old  children  varies   extensively, 

6.  When  the   results  of  each  test   are  ana- 
lyzed the  Chinese  children  are  found  to  test    slightly 
higher   in  the  tests   containing  arithmetical   reasoning, 
sensory   discrimination    (test   of  arranging  weights)   and 
perceptive   interpretation    (test  of  picture   interpreta- 
tion)   than  do  the  American   children.     On  the   other  hand 
the  Chinese   children  a  re  a  little  lower  in  the  tests 
containing  abstract   thinking  and   reasoning. 

This  experiment,   undoubtedly,   gives  fur- 
ther support   to  the    statement   that   in  general  intelli- 
gence Chinese   and  American   Children  closely  approximates 
one  another. 
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j 

EDUCATION  57a  -  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 
Instructions  for  Rating  Pupils 

1.  Rate  each  pupil  both  on  general  intelligence  and 

on  quality  of  school  work. 

Record  the  intelligence  rating  on  the  slip  after  the 
letter  I. 

Record  that  for  school  work  after  the  letter  7i. 

*2.  Each  rating  is  to  be  recorded  merely  by  writing 
a  figure  from  1  to  7.   The  ratings  are  defined  a  s 
follows: 

1.  Very  superior 

2.  Superior 

3.  High  average 

4.  Average 

5.  Low   average 

6.  Inferior 

.    7.        Very  inferior 

3.  When  rating  intelligence,    compare  pupil  with  the 
average   child  of  same   age. 

4.  When  rating  school  work,    compare  pupil  with  aver- 
age  in   same   class. 

5.  Carefully  avoid  bunching  the    ratings   too  closely 
around  4,    or   "average." 

Almost   every  class  has   one   or  morepupils  who  should 
be    rated  I,    and  one  or  more  who    should  be  rated  7. 
This   is  true  both  for  intelligence  and  school  work. 
Make   your  ratings  with  discrimination,    but  do  not 
study  too  long  over  any  case. 

6.  Made  your  ratings  without  discussing  the  pupils 
with   any  other   teacher. 

7.  Your  ratings  will  be  held  confidential  and  used 
only  for  statistical  purposes.  Give~*e"ach  pupil' 
ex  a  c  tTy~~t  he   ra  t  in  g  you  t  -.  ir.k_h  e   deserves. 
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